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ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
***'Pis Education forms the common mind,“ 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 

Tuere is a kind of magic witchery about 
Woman, and every thing that relates to her. 
which exerts a roland undefinable influence 
over the mind of Man. There is a sweetnéss 
about her, that binds, in golden chains, the best 
affections of the generous heart; and a dignity 
that awes and @issipatcs the first risings of the 
thought or passion that purity cannot contem- 
plate with a smile. There is a “ heaven in ber 
‘ye, and in all her gestures a dignity and love,” 
that allure, repel, and again allure, * earth’s 
proud lord,” at pleasure ; speaking him, at will, 
into the happiitst of beings, or frowning him, in 
a moment, into the most miserable of created 
objects. ‘There is a something connected with 
her very being, that inspires a feeling of grati- 
tude, of veneration, and of love, as indeseriba- 
ble as it is inexplicable, and as eminently calcu 
lated to promote the happiness of Man as it is 
to restrain the aberrations to which, by nature, 
he tends. There is acommanding influence even 
in her half uttered wishes, her involuntary ex 
actions, and her hesitating aspirations, that the 
susceptible bosom or generous breast in vain at- 
tempts to resist 
tering angel in Man’s happiness, and the sooth- 
ing genius of his wo—the sun of the social cir- 
cle, whose cheering beams enlighten and invi- 
gorate, control and direct, a system, that else 


She is emphatically the minis- 


were a dreary wilderness, a cheerless blank in 
creation’s map. 

If, then, Woman’s influence be thus universal 
and irresistible, how manifestly important that 
it be rightly directed! And what so likely thus 


to direct it as a judicious education? Fremae 


F.nveation, therefore, is a subject, to which too 








much attention cannot be directed, and upon 
which too much care cannot be bestowed. And 
in-connection with this subjeet I shall here sub 
mit a few remarks :—Upon the youthful mind— 
upon the duty, of parents in relation to its culti 
vation and formation—upon the selection of 
schools and instructresses—and the course of 
study and routine of duty, proper to be observed. 
The youthful-mind, and particularly the fe- 
male mind, is a plant of delicate texture and ten 
der construction, susceptible of the most various 
and opposite impressions, and capable of being 
rendered the fairest flower in nature’s garden, 
or the most noxious weed in the wilderness of 
waste. It isin the hands of the parent what 
clay is in the hands of the potter, and may be 
moulded into almost any shape. Ingenuity and 
skill, and correct feeling and taste, may give to 
it an elegance and polish, a correctness of im- 
pulse and of aim, lasting as life and valuable 
beyond compare ;—or ignorance and unskilful- 
ness, incorrect feeling and bad taste, may mar 
its beauty, derange its symmetry, corrupt its 


young germs, and misdirect its energies, to the | 


lasting injury of the fair fabric. 

Properly to cultivate this plant and mould this 
tender gilt, should be the first care of every pa- 
rent. And in doing this, industry and judgment 
must be exerted in “teaching the young idea 
how to shoot ;” in cultivating the best feelings 
and affections of the expanding heart; in in 
structing the opening faculties in the ways of 
duty and of virtue ; in repressing the early ris- 
ings of the angry and unsocial passions; and in 
guarding against every thing that can have the 
remotest tendency to retard or to vitiate the 
growth of mind, or to familiarize it with the op- 
posites of virtue or the concomitants of vice— 


always strengthening precept by example, and | 


pressing interest into the wake of duty. 

The mind, thus led on, and the disposition 
thus formed, a new duty, and one of a different 
character, forces itself upon parental attention, 
It is that of transplanting the tender shoot from 
the parental to a foreign soil—a duty not less 
important than painful; exchanging, as it must, 
at least in a degree, the endearments and indul- 


gences of home, for the studies and discipline of 


the school ; afd committing, for completion, 
the work commenced by parental affection con 
nected with parental duty, into the sterner and 
more unyielding hands of the ministers of edu 
cation, necessarily often more swayed hy the 
demands of interest than the impulse of feeling. 
In the performance of this’ duty, other argu 
ments than those furnished by parental feeling 
and parental partiality, surely must be useless, 
in demonstrating the great importance of select- 
ing as governess and instructress, those only 





' 


who are marked for prudence and intelligence— 
for amiability of temper, accomplishment of 
manner, and practical utility of object and ef- 
fort—And with these there should be a perfect 
reciprocity of understanding, that a -salutary 
strictness on the one part may not be counter 

acted by an injudicious indulgence on the other 

These points gained, the next inquiry is,— 

What should be the course of study and the 
routine of duty? Without descending to par 
ticulars, it may be well to observe, that a pre 

dent attention, controlled by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, should always be had 
to the utility as well as to the accomplishment 
of the branches taught; and where both cannot 
be compassed, the useful should never be made 
secondary, as unfortunately is too frequently the 
case. In this country, a good English educa 

tion, an expert control of the needle, and a mo 

derate knowledge of household economy, are 
indispensable.—If more can be accomplished, an 
acquaintance with music, dancing, French, &c 
may be desirable. But this arrangement should 
never be reversed—the last named branches 
should never be permitted to come into compe 

tition with the first. A lady may thumb a piano. 
move gracefully in a cotillion or set dance, and 
prattle French like a parrot, and the husband 
and family may not be a whit the better for it; 
but she cannot * play well her part” in the fami 
ly circle, and in the right orderingof the econo 

my of her house, without Lenefitting all around 
her. The useful branches of an education, are, 
therefore, never to be neglected, whilst the ac 

complished should always be regulated by cir 
cumstances. Let no argument, however, be in 
ferred from this, against a liberal education- 
By no means. Such an one is not in the least 
inconsistent with the strictest rules of industry 
and economy; but when judiciously exerted 
rather calculate:! to harmonize with, and ad 

vance them both; inasmuch asit gives a borrow 

ed clearness to the calculations of industry, and 


increases the zest for the enjoyment of that hap- 


piness, which, as a necessiry consequence, re 


sults from a moderate devotion of time and en 


ergy to the duties of domestic economy. 


| 


As illustrative of the foregoing positions, the 


history of the * Lilies of the Vale,” as they were 


familiarly called by the surrounding neighbours, 


may be advantageously employed :—-Maria, 


Ellen and Charlotte were nearly of the same 


age: they *yrew, budded and blossomed,” as 


it were, alinost upon the same stem; inflaenced 
only by the modifications of parent il control 


and example. ‘The parents of these youn; 


ladies, were amiable in disposition, but dutered 


widely in their ideas of * mutters and things. 


Those of Maria and Ellen were judicious diseip 
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linarians. They took great pains in leading on, 
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Ellen, almosta child in the useful accomplish- 


regulating and controlling the unfolding facul ; ments of the female character, danced and flirt- 


ties and dispositions of their children ; and were 
especially careful never to suffer an obscene 
word,an indelicate allusion,or a harsh expression 
to reach their cars — Those of Charlotte were 
the reverse—they were opposed to every thing 
Ve 


ike discipline; they did not like to burthen the 
opening powers of their young cherub, nor 
ould they bear to restrain the wayward freaks 
of a disposition not yet formed ~she was allowed 
‘o move and think and act unrestrained and ir 
responsible as the passing breeze. ‘Thus were 
these beautiful and interesting girls permitted 
to grow up to the age at which it became neces- 
sary to fix them at school.—Maria and Fllen 
were then placed under the care of a lady who 


had aequired much celebrity as a judicious gov- 


erness, and equal fame as an intelligent and in- | 


Jefatigable instructress. Charlotte was com- 
titted to the care of one of great personal 
worth, whose doctrines in relation to discipline 
corresponded, in some degree, with those of the 
parents of the young ward. ‘Thus cireumstan- 
ced, they commenced and progressed in their 
-chool career. 

Maria was continued at school until she had 
required a thorough knowledge of the useful 
branches generally taught, and had made con- 
siderable proficiency in the fashionable or ac- 
complished ones—she was then taken home and 
entered upon a course 6f domestic economy, 
which she continued to pursue with alacrity and 
zeal, occasionally revising and practising upon 
her school exercises. 

Ellen, at the request of her parents, was per- 
mitted hastily to run over the useful branches, 
with a view of entering upon and spending the 
balance of her ‘time at school, in perfecting 
verself in Music, Dancing, French, &e. &e., of 

(ll of which she became perfect mistress—and 
on her return home continued to devote her 
time and attention exclusively to them. 

Charlotte was permitted to run, unrestricted, 
through the mazes of the school system, here 
and there plucking a flower, and ever and anon 
gathering a thorn, destined to be placed in the 
pill ws of those with whom nature had, and 
(ime might connect her—and thus continued 
until she had acquired a smattering of every 
thing, without a knowledge of any thing, caleu 
lated to improve the heart or inform the mind; 
and was taken home as unsystematised in dis 
position and as unrestrained in feeling as when 
sent to school. 

At home Maria continued to pursue the 
‘even tenor of her way,” in the performance 

of all the domestic duties and social virtues 
that devolved upon her, and at the age of twen- 
ty-two was happily united to a man of hand- 
some fortune and sterling worth, with whom 
she now lives and moves, at the head of an 
amiab'e young family, inthe undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of health, happiness, and prosperity 


ed about in the fashionable circle for a few 


years, and at the age of twenty-seven, fell in 


with a dandy fortane hunter, to whom she 


| was united, and with whom she flirted about 


until her little all had flown on the wings of 


| dissipation, leaving a hapless and a helpless pair 








| to lament their fallen stars, and deplore their 


She is now an actress, and he a soldier in 
the regions of the West. 

Charlotte, unrestrained in infancy and unre- 
stricted in school, in mature years gave loose to 
the natural bent and current of her disposition, 
which became violent and impetuous. And 
now, after having permitted her waywardness 
to break off two advantageous matrimonial en- 
gagements, she ‘* moves up and down the earth” 
in a state of “ single blessedness,” still retain- 
ing much beauty of feature and of person; but 
shunned by all her former acquaintances, on 
account of the recklessness of her temper, ren- 
dered even more than naturally so by the gra- 
dual wearing away of her paternal inheritance 
and her complete incapacity to turn a hand to 
any thing like industry. 

To contend that the difference in education 
led to the difference in the fate of these ladies, 
would be, perhaps, contending for too much; 
but the fact is certainly not improbable—and as 
there is a doubt upon which to hang the pre- 


loss. 


sumption of its correctness, their history may 
serve as a beacon to mark the course of future 
parents. 
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FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE DEFORMED BOY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *' REDWOOD.” 


Tas is a beautiful and affecting little story, 
worthy of the authoress of Redwood. Her writings 
uniformly inculcate the purest morality, that which 
rests upon consistent religious principles ; and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves when such 
writers exercise their powers for the improvement 
of children. The unthinking may consider it a hum- 
ble and easy task, but there are those who can esti- 
mate it more justly, and prize it asit deserves. 

The incidents of this little tale are striking, and 
they are stated to be true. 
those severe calamities to which the poor are ex- 
posed ; especially the wives and children of the in- 
temperate. Their sufferings ought to be pressed 
upon the attention, and, as far ag possible, brought 
home to the feelings of the rich and prosperous.— 
Money, which might have been employed torelieve 
some of the most bitter evils to which man is expos- 
ed, is often wasted in merely idle self-indulgence, 
without any real gratification to those who thus mis- 
use it. It is painful to know how much is often 
readily given to vanity, and how little at the same 
time is grudgingly yielded to benevolence and 
duty. 

There is in this story a great deal of pathos, too 
much perhaps considering that it is designed for 


They afford a view of 








children. To a young person of much sensibilit, 
and tenderness, some parts of it must be distressing 
ly painful. ‘This is the only objection tothe follow. 
ing scene. Few real or fictitious narratives present 
any thing more touching. Mr. Aikin’s family are 
represented as assembled at breakfast ; when, afte: 
a loud knocking at the door, a little boy, the de 
formed boy, is admitted. 


* The boy seemed almost stiffened with the cold 
but regardless of himself, and apparently impelled 
by instinct, he ran up to Mrs. Aikin, and grasping 
her gown, he said, with a voice so tremulous as to 
be almost inaudible, ‘*O Ma’am, do come and see 
what ails mother!” 

*“’' Why, who is your mother, child? and whe 
are you ?”? asked Mrs. Aikin. 


‘Oh, do come and see, Ma’am—now—quick. 
Tam afraid mother will burn the house up, for she 
is lighting the fire with sl! our clothes—she does 
not act like mother—do—do come and see what ails 
her.” 

‘Mrs. Aikin threw on her cloak, and taking the 
child’s hand, he led her through a lane, which run. 
ning by the cornerof her house, formed the commu 
nication between the street she lived upon, and a 
street in the rear of that, where there were several 
one story houses, or rather hovels which had been 
erected as temporary habitations for the poorest 
class of people. Into one of the most wretched of 
these, Mrs. Aikin followed her little conductor, and 
there she beheld a spectacle of misery that suffi- 
ciently explained the poor child’s distress. His 
mother sat on the hearth with a pale, half famished 
looking infant in her arms, crying piteously, and 
secking nourishmennt at her breast, where, alas! 
there was none. She was deliberately tearing up 
acotton frock and throwing it, piece by piece, on 
the few embers that lay in the fire-place. 

‘ She rose on seeing Mrs. Aikin, as if from habitu 
al good manners, and after looking round for a chair, 
she smiled, and said, ‘Oh! Iremember, they took 
my chairs; but, pray be seated, Ma’am,—I have 
been trying,” she continued, ‘tokindle a fire to 
warm my baby and me, but my stuff is so light it 
goes out directly, and we don’t seem to get warm, 
Ma’am.”’ 


‘Mrs. Aikin perceived ata single glance at the 


, poor woman’s burning cheeks and parched lips, 


that she was in the delirium of a fever. 
proached her and offered to take the child. 

* Oh no,” she said, ‘not my baby ; you know 
when they took all the rest, they promised not to 
take my baby.” 

* **But let me try to quiet her for you.” 

* “No, I thank you, Ma’am—she is only fretting 
for her breakfast.” She put the infant again to her 
breast; the child siezed it with the eagerness of 
starvation, and then redoubled its cries. 

‘| make but a poor nurse,” said the mother, 
smiling faintly ; ‘*1 think it does not agree with me 
to live without food. —Do you think that can be the 
reason my baby does not thrive, Ma’am ?” and she 
raised her eyes to Mrs. Aikin, as if appealing for 
her opinion. The tears of compassion were stream 
ing down Mrs. Aikin’s cheeks, and the poor woman 
apparently from pure sympathy, burst into loud 


She ap- 








sobs. The little bov threw himselfon a hed ina 
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corner of the room, and Saeevide his head in the bed- 
slothes, tried thus to suppress his cries. 

‘ Mrs. Aikin, aware that the wants of these suf. 
ferers would not justify a moment’s delay of the suc- 
cor they needed, called the boy to her and despatch- 
ed him to her husband with a note, which she hasti- 
ly wrote with a pencil on the back ofa letter.— 
While he was gone, she had leisure to observe the 
extreme wretchedness of the apartment, in which 
there was not an article of furniture, save a straw 
bed and its scanty covering. There were shreds of 
the garments strewed about the floor, the ‘light 
stuff,’ the poor crazed woman had been burning to 
warm her infant. 

« “fave you been long sick, my friend ?”’ she 
asked, with the fuint hope of obtaining a rational 
answer. 

***Sick! sick!” replied the mother, ‘yes, a 
good while, I have been sick a trifle ; the intermit- 
tent and the typhus, but I believe I am getting the 
better of it all, for yesterday I felt quite hungry.” 

*“ And did you take any thing?” asked Mrs. 
Aikin. 

***Oh yes,” she answered, drawing near to Mrs. 
Aikin, and whispering with an air of great self com- 
placency, ‘‘I did indeed take something—all I had 
in the house—an excellent thing to blunt the edge of 
one’s appetite—laudanum—you know, Ma’am, it is 
doctor’s stuff, and the doctors know how to cure an 
appetite.” 

* «God help you, poor woman !” 
\ikin. 

*** God help me !” reiterated the poor creature, 
with a piercing cry, ‘there is no help for me,” and 
she sunk on the side of the bed and wept freely.’ 


exclaimed Mrs, 


We could have wished that the repentance of the 
dishonest boy bad been described in more striking 
terms, that his sufferings might have operated as a 
more effectual warning. Some readers may per- 
haps think that the story would have been improv- 
ed if the last two paragraphs had been omitted.— 
The present of the breast pins to children in a situa- 
tion such as is described may not appear the most 
appropriate, 

acciligina 
Bxtract from the Address of Sotomon Soutawick, 

Esq. delivered at the opening of the Apprentices’ 

Library in Albany. 

Let me warn you against an error, which too 
many apprentices fall into, who conceive that from 
the moment they are indented, their parents have 
ao further claims upon them. It is true indeed 
that the parent cannot claim any thing which is due 
to the master. But filial piety and affection are 
ties of nature which no artificial or adventitious 
ties can sever. 
love, but to cherish, if requisite, so far as you can 
do so, your tender and affectionate parents; and 
the more especially if they are labouring under age 
and infirmity, and cast into the vale of poverty.— 
Give all the succor in your power to their wants, 
soothe their declining years, and their infirmities, 
by acts of gratitude and kindness : 


Continue, therefore, not only to 


you would not kindle against you the wrath of your 
eternal Judge, in the great day of account, how you 
adopt any course of conduct that shall wring their 
aged hearts with anguish, and precipitate their grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


O' never let it be 





And beware if 


! fashionable people in Europe. 


} 





said of you,that you have with parricidal insensibili- 
ty dissolved the ties of filial affection ; that you have 
barbarously and wickedly 


“Steep’d a mother’s couch in tears, 

And ting’d a father’s glowing cheek with shame.” 
But rather let me anticipate, as I do with emotions 
inexpressible, indescribable, that you will not only 
never disturb the peace of a father’s mind, but that 
your mother’s shall realize the bright, the consol 
ing picture of the sweet Poet of Hope : 

**Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps, 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumb’ring child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy :— 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine 
Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 
{n form and soul: but, ah! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past, 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 
And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh ! wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and all my wo *” 





2 THE TRAVELLER. 


= —— 


Mr. tes TER, one of the Editors of the Siow: York 
Statesman, who has been for some time travelling 
in Europe and edifying the public with his obser- 
vations, has given, in one of his last letters, an ac- 
count of his visit, in Paris, “to see the king and 
royal family eat in public at the palace of the Tuil- 
leries /’—The following is an extract : 





We at length reached the dining room, which is 
spacious but was filled to overflowing, even to the 
windows, with ladies and gentlemen who had been 
presented at court, and were therefore privileged 
to remain during the whole banquet—a preroga- 
tive which I felt little anxiety to enjoy. ‘Tempor- 
ary boxes had been erected around the hall, over- 
looking the table. 
in full dresses, who sat all the evening patiently, 
watching all the important movements at the fes- 
tive board, 


These were filled with ladies 


A little incident occurred, showing 
to what extent a taste for such scenes is carried by 
A general in the 
british army, who oe behaved with great gallantry 
in several battles, and received two wounds in the 
service of his country, tamely suffered himself to 
be pushed from place to place by the waiters of 
his majesty, all for the sake of seeing a man, of 
probably not half the talent or worth of himself, 
munch his bread and take his soup. 

The table was in a semi-circular form, on the 
outerside of which, near the centre, thé King was 
seated, with the Duke d’Angouleme on his right, 
the Duchess d’Angouleme on his left, and the 
Duchess de Henry on the extreme right. They 
all sat at respectful distances, lookiug cold and un- 
sucial enough, staring at the crowd, and the crowd 
staring at them.—His majesty is a genteel man in 
his appearance, with gather a thin face, and a grey 





| the queen dowager of Scotland, 








fit 


——+- + -- ——  ——————e 


head, with no mantes of domneplnndiy Saas now 
at the age of sixty-nine.——There was nothing pecu 
liarin hisdress. He seemed less embarrassed by 
his awkward situation, than the rest of the roya! 
group, who sat like statues over their plates, while 
he handled his knife and fork with a good deal ot 
ease and dexterity. His whole appearance is so 
like the Philadelphian, who accompanied us, that 
the latter has several times been taken for thc 
king, while walking the streets of Paris. 

All the others are a poor lot. The Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouleme are both coarse in their fea 
tures, particularly the latter, who has a bold mas- 
culine face, and looks as if she might be a Catharine 


) 


of Russia in character. She is said, however, to be 


a woman of talents, and to have an ascendency in 
the cabinet, whence originate all the ultra measures 
of the Government. The king has not half the 
ability of Louis XVIU.—Aware of 
he is inclined to relax the cords of government, anc 


hig. weakness, 


to pursue a popular course; but his authority is 
overruled by others. His son, the Dauphin, is now 
at the age of about 50, and looks as old as his 
father. On his shoulders, and after him, the young 
Duke of Bordeaux, who is now a sick child and w: 
not at the table, the future hopes of France rest 
The Duchess of Berry is a small, inferior looking 
woman, with nothing prepossessing in her appear 
ance. Both of the ladies were dressed in black, 
with their robes profusely studded with diamonds 
Our observations were limited in time to a few 
minutes, occupied in passing through the room, 
close by the table ; but by throwing our observa 
tious into joint stock, and by balancing opinions, 
we have probably arrived at a sufficient degree ot 
accuracy. On the whole, this was the greatest 
farce I have ever attended. It is converting the 
and the royal fymily into 
so many lions, fur the amusement of the multitude. 


palace into a menagerie, 


—Intelligent Frenchmen consider the show, which 
recurs annually, in the same light as I have done. 
It is a relic of royalty, at least two centuries behind 
the age, which the mere progress of reason has 
rendered ridiculous. 

















The marriage of Alexander IIL, King of Scot 
land, to Margaret, Caughter of Henry IL, King of 
England, both infants of ten years of age, occasion 
ed a display of magnificence exceeding all that had 
Besides the 
Kings of England and Scotland, with their retinues, 


ever been seen before in England. 


who resided in 
France, joined the company with a splendid train 
of the nobles of that country. Notwithstanding 
the rapine of the popes and the folly of the cru 
sades, the nobles of England afforded to make a 
most splendid display. 
cember 26th, 1251 
peared in contises of silk, and the day following in 
new and different robes. Sixty Scottish knights 
and many others, were handsomely dressed, but the 
historian declines specifying the excessive profy 


On the marriage day, De 


, a thousand English knights ap 


sion of the occasion, lest the account should appear 
incredible and disgusting. The archbishop of 
York had the expensive honor of being landlord to 


this jolly company, assembled from England, Scot- 
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ind and France, at his metropolitan see. In one | instead of the younger sister ushered in as the 


entertainment le expended 60 stalled oxen for one 
item of the feast, and his total expenses in enter- 
tainments, and presents of gold, silver, and silks, to 
his guests during their stay, amounted to the pro- 


digious sum of four thousand marks.—[ 42. ’aris, 





RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 

4o great and so sacred is the respect of the Be- 
jouin Arabs for the fair sex, that the presence, the 
voice even of a woman, can arrest the uplifted sci- 
metar charged with death, and bid it fall harmless. 
Whoever has committed a crime, even murder, is 
safe if a woman takes him under her protection ; 
and the right of pardoning is so completely estab- 
lished in favor of the sex, that, in some tribes where 
they never appear before men, and in others where 
they are occupied in the tents, if a criminal can es- 
cape to their tent, he is saved. The moment he is 
near enough to be heared, he cries aloud, “1 am 
under the. protection of the harem!” At these 
words all the women reply, without appearing, 
“Fly from him !” and were he condemned to death 
by the prince himself, and by the council of the 
principal persons of his tribe, the punishment of 
his crime is remitted without hesitation immedi- 
ately, and he is allowed to go where he pleases, 


THE CLERGYMAN’S COURTSHIP. 

A short time ago, a youthful ‘Celebs in search 
of a wife,” purchased a corner in our journal, 
to declare his desire of forming a matrimonial 
connexion with any lady possessing certain per- 
sonal qualifications. Whether it was that few 
of our female readers considered themselves 
equal to bis standard of perfection, or that most 
of them did not relish the addresses of an anony- 
mous wooer, we know not, but certain it is that 
although the advertiser seriously assured us 
that his “ bent of love was honourable—his pur- 
pose, marriage,” not more than half a dozen 
“sealed tenders” were given in. We don't 
much admire your proxy marriages, or epistola- 
ry courtships. They are sometimes attended 
with consequences ,which it requires all our 
philosophy to bear up against, as the following 
anecdote of a clergyman’s marriage abundantly 
testifies. A Dissenting clergyman, while resid- 








ing at the house of areverend brother, for whom 
he had been officiating,became deeply enamour 


ed of the younger of his host’s two daughters.— | 


IIe did not “tell his love,” in expectation that 
absence would quench the flame which the fair 
lady's charms had enkindled; but alas! the 


sparkling eyes and sunny smiles of beauty had ; 
‘eaist their glamor o’er him,” and when he | 


reached home, the graceful form of his bewitch- 


ing enchantress was the only object on which | 


his mind’s eye delighted to rest. Finding him- 


self thus inextricably entangled in the meshes | 


of love, he addressed a letter to the lady, de- 
claring his passion in the warmest terms—re- 
ceived a flattering reply, and soon had the de- 
light to find himself “ a thriving wooer.” Dis- 
tance and other circumstances rendered a se- 
cond interview impracticable ; but letter follow- 
ed letter, till the preliminaries of marriage were 
settled, and the consent of the lady's parents be- 
ing obtained, the parties were proclaimed in 
their respective parish churches. ‘The Reverend 
lover sat out.on the Monday morning, on his 
matrimonial expedition; reached the dwelling of 
his intended bride in due time, and received a 
kindly welcome. He had not been long in the 


house, till his bride elect was, as a matter of 
course, introduced. His heart beat almost audi- 
bly, as the music of her approaching footsteps 
fell upon his ear: but “ what words can express 
his dismay and surprise,” when he saw the elder 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





lady of his love! “His agitation was too visible, 
not to demand an explanation It was given 
mutually, and Jonathan Grub’s countenance, 
when he heard that “ stock fell 5 percent to-day, 
and would fall to the devil to-morrow,” was a 
sorry picture of griet and disappointment, com- 
pared with that of the bridegroom’s, when he 


discovered that in the ‘ whirlwind of his pas- | 


sion,” he had mistaken the name of his soul's idol, 
and that he had addressed, wooed, and won, 
the eldest sister, Here was a dilemma! He 
had, however, outwittingly, engaged the affec- 
tions of the lady—obtained her parent’s con- 
sent to the union—and been duly proclaimed. 
It was, therefore, impossible to declare off, so 
he, as in honor bound, allowed the marriage 
ceremony to proceed, and was duly united in 
wedlock with her to whom his faith had been so 
unintentionally plighted. The lady proved 
grateful and affectionate, and, after all, he had 
less reason to be dissatisfied with the wife of 
chance, than many have to be with the wife of 
choice.—Scotch paper. 








POETRY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

The following lines are from the pen of a Lady, 
whose talents are well known and appreciated in 
her native state, (Connecticut.) They have never, 
to my knowledge, as yet appeared in print, and I 
send them to you for publication, assured that their 
sweet simplicity will gratify every reader. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


1 had a little tender flower, 

I nurs’d it in my choicest bower, 
No storm disturb’d the guest ; 

And even if the nightly dew 

Hung heavy on its head—1 flew 
And warm’d it in my breast. 


And though to this my days were lent, 

For this my nights unslumbering spent, 
Yet could I not repent it ; 

A nameless joy repaid my care, 

I lov’d thie plant—I saw ’twas fair. 
And knew my God had sent it 


While watching o’er its balmy rest, 
I pray’d **O be this blossom blest, 
Although in tears “twas sown ;” 
F’en then, a form I could not see 
Still nearer sat and watch’d with me 


lad mark’d it for his own, 


And when he bore it to his home, 

‘That narrow house where all must come 
Its cheek was deadly pale ; 

On me its frighted eye-ball roll’d, 

To save it from a grasp so cold, 
Ah! what could that avail! 


> 


Yet though he tore it from my arms, 
And crush’d its bloom and bid its charms, 
And o’er it strew’d the clods ; 
And seal’d its eye-lids from the day, 
And gave its form to worms a prey, 
And bade it moulder in the clay, 


It was not Ais—but Gon’s. L. a. 





WHERE ARE THEY ’ 
Bright eyes sparkle round me now, 
Weeping fingers shade their beaming, 
And round many a lovely brow 
Are the glossy ringlets streaming— 
Other eyes on me have shone, 
Other brows I’ve gaz’d upon, 
Recollections sighing say 
Where are they? where are they ’ 





| 


W**B 





| That shook them from their rest. 


! 






There are happy moments yet, 
Wake the soul of life and gladness, 
Moments make the heart forget 
Weeping awe and sighing sadness ; 
But the days which Memory brings 
Cheer the soul like desert springs, 
Recollections sighing say 
Where are they? where are they ° 


There are scenes so fair and bright, 
Midst their charms we love to linger, 
There are others traced in light 
On the soul by Memory’s finger. 
Those are sweet this heart must own, 
Sweeter far the past has known; 
Recollections sighing say 
Where are they? wliere are they ? 





DESCRIPTION OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 

{The following lines are from an unpublished 
Tragedy by James S. Walker, of Liverpool. The 
catastrophe of which they are intended to convey 
some faint idea, occurred in Colombia, on a fest!- 
val day, in March, 1812. ‘The devastation in the 
city of Caracas, (where the author then was) and 
in Laguayra, was peculiarly extensive, it being esti- 
mated that from 12 to 1500 of the inhabitants were 
buried in the ruins of the houses. 


It was a fearful day : down from the hills 
The upreoted woods were launched into the plain ; 
And giant crags, hurled from their mountain sites, 
Impetuous rolled, carth smoking ’neath the crush, 
Till, far beneath, they blocked the Guayra’s tide, 
The herds fell trembling to the staggering ground ; 
The laird panthers sprang from out their dens, 
With glaring eye-balls, terror struck to hear 
The subterranean groans that mocked their growl 

ing. 

The birds, with quivering wings, and note of fear, 
Rose heavenward for protection, from the boughs 
But man alone 
Felt the full sense of whelming, swift destruction, 
Which hand could not avert, nor foot escape : 
Some could not rest, yet knew not how to flee, 
And, thus bewildered, hastened here and ther: 
And some moved only with the fevered world, 
Chat rocked and oscillated to and fro 
As if to spurn them from its heaving bosom, 
‘The earnest question met the wild reply, 
And the first note of falling tenements 
Was answered by deep prayers and words of terro: 


| Short the suspense that else were death itself ;—. 


Down crushed the streets. 
‘There was one general scream ; 


' Then all was for a little moment still ; 


‘ 


' 
' 





But when the cloud of dust, that, like a pal}, 

Hung o’er the death scene, passed before the breeze 

Uprose the frantic shriek of anguished female : 

The ery of mangled sufferer; or the groan 

Of smothering wretches crushed beneath the ruins; 

But most were silent—in a speedy grave, 

The few survivors, left alone to mourn, 

Bereft of kindred, widowed, childless, friendless, 

Knelt, awe strack, on the fragments of their dwel! 
ipgs, 

Like shivering remnants of some hapless crew, 

Lett by subsiding seas on cheerless rocks, 

When all their mates were buried in the deep 

The sun, erewhile, that smiled upon that city — 

Her pride of palaces—her festive joy, 

Gilded, with parting ray, her glories razed— 

Columns and arches, massive walls and beams 

In wild destruction dashed, abrupt and dark— 

The tomb of both the living and the dead : 

And the pale moon, soon from a cloudless sky, 

Serenely shone, as if in consciousness 

That all this havoc, —dread to human thought,— 

Shook the harmony of worlds unknown, 

Though it forboded mighticr things to come! 
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